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INTRODUCTION 


Maharishi Vedic Science regards all creation as an expression of 
transcendental pure consciousness, or Being, which supports every 
expression of human culture including art, literature, science, economics, 
government, educational systems, health systems, and the highest 
aspirations of political science. Maharishi Vedic Science regards literature 
as essential for complete education, identifying the source of literature 
and creativity and offering a practical, scientifically verified means to 
access this source, the transcendental field of pure awareness. I observe 
that throughout his works, William Blake insisted on similar intimate 
connections between creative work, science and consciousness. 
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In applying principles of Maharishi Vedic Science to a reading of Blake, I 
reveal that although Blake did not employ the conventions of representing 
transcendental reality, neither did he overlook or reject it, as has 
sometimes been assumed. For example, he consistently used silences and 
gaps in his works to reveal transcendent moments through which infinity 
could embrace the material world. The approach of Maharishi Vedic 
Science allows us to bring to the fore Blake’s insistence that ‘vision’, the 
basis of the ‘divine’ nature that lives in every human being, is intimate to 
the real world. From the understanding of Maharishi Vedic Science, this 
study highlights Blake’s empirically based vision, revealing how his art 
expresses transcendent reality. Maharishi Vedic Science allows for full 
evaluation of creative works because it reveals the creative act at its most 
fundamental level. 

Maharishi Vedic Science offers a complete approach to literary 
analysis, supporting all critical approaches to literature while offering a 
practical means for the reader to experience the transcendental basis of 
literature, beginning with the literature of the Veda, as a systematic 
unfoldment of the knowledge of consciousness. This establishes a precise 
basis for creating a work of literature that can reveal infinite possibilities 
in both author and reader: 


Knowledge is structured in consciousness; Veda is structured in 
consciousness; Vedic Literature is the literature of consciousness. 
Consciousness is the most basic element of creation. Maharishi Vedic 
University, the University of all knowledge, is the university of 
consciousness. 


Each aspect of Vedic Literature expresses a specific quality of pure 
intelligence. Each aspect of Vedic Literature, from beginning to end, 
expresses the full range of a specific quality, from the infinite value 
to its point value—from its holistic value to its progressive 
quantified values in orderly sequence. (Maharishi, 1994, p. 74; also 
see pp. 72-102 passim) 


Maharishi extends these principles to the general study of literary works, 
with the consciousness of the reader and author as the primary basis for 
evaluation, where literature, whether oral or written, is a means for the 
student to recognise deeper, transcendental aspects of life, identifying 
expanded consciousness as the most reliable basis for evaluation: 
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When we want to analyze an expression, we can do justice to the 
writer of the expression, and to our method of analysis, only if we are 
completely impartial to what we have in front of us, and we can only 
afford to be impartial when our level of consciousness is exactly the 
level of the consciousness of the writer. 


If our level of consciousness is higher than the writer’s, then we'll 
have an analysis of his writing on a much brighter level, and on a 
much grander level. It will be more enjoyable. 


If our level of consciousness is much lower, we will try to understand 
his meaning and expressions, and we will not be able to come up to 
the writer. Therefore, literary analysts or literary critics have to have 
at least the level of consciousness of the writer. Otherwise, they don’t 
do justice to him. (cited in Orme-Johnson & Anderson, 2010, p. 53) 


Maharishi also describes an effective reader: 


How mucha word conveys will depend on the comprehension of the 
speaker. How much a word means will depend on the 
comprehension of the reader. The words remain the same. The same 
passages of literature have been studied in every generation. Many 
students got uplifted; they really started to flow in their speech, and 
then they became masters of literature. They produced even better 
and more orderly, more rhythmic, more meaningful, more 
comprehensive expressions of literature than those they read in 
their studies. (cited in Orme-Johnson & Anderson, 2010, p. 54) 


With pure consciousness accessible to everyone and as the basis of all 
reality, Maharishi Vedic Science offers a practical approach to evaluating 
Blake’s effort to reunite literature (subjective knowledge) and science 
(objective knowledge). 

I propose that Blake experienced transcendent moments of inner 
expansion, bliss and fulfillment. Such direct experience may have 
informed his demand that society put ‘vision’ at the centre of its reforms 
at a time when artists and poets were being advised to adapt the arts to 
the objective approach in the new science, introduced by Sir Isaac Newton, 
the father of modern physics. But Blake insisted there must be a subjective 
“sweet Science” capable of recognising and supporting the human capacity 
for Imagination (The Four Zoas [hereafter abbreviated as FZ or Zoas] Night 
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the Ninth, 139:10, E 407).1 For Blake, “Imagination” is the source of life: 
“To Me This World is all One continued Vision of Fancy or Imagination” 
(Letter to Trusler, August 23, 1799, E 702). He addressed the loss of 
subjective imagination in the societal paradigm, charging his readers 


To see a World in a Grain of Sand 
And a Heaven in a Wild Flower 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand 
And Eternity in an hour. 


(Auguries of Innocence, 1-4, E 493) 


These lines identify a deeper level of perception within every reader, 
evoking visionary transformation intended to change not only the reader, 
but the readers’ world. Yet, in a private poem, Blake encounters isolation 
and rejection as “Mary”, “born with a different Face” and unable to 
communicate her inner life (Pickering Manuscript, 21, E 487). 

Maharishi, as we recall, emphasises that the consciousness of the 
reader must be at the same level as, or greater than, that of the author 
(Orme-Johnson & Anderson, 2010, p. 51). Only such a reader can 
appreciate the author’s representation of vision. Maharishi Vedic Science 
applies an approach to the study of literature that effectively raises the 
consciousness of the reader and offers real hope of achieving Blake’s ideal 
visionary life, a life that communicates freely, integrating and glorifying 
the object of observation with the subject. Maharishi Vedic Science is also 
important to literary studies as it offers a systematic study of subjectivity, 
with a practical technology for developing Transcendental Consciousness, 
the most basic state of consciousness celebrated in literature throughout 
the ages. The remarkable and unique efficacy of the Transcendental 
Meditation technique in consistently and immediately producing this state 
of pure awareness in a wide range of individuals has been well 
documented, starting with the early work of Wallace (1970) and Wallace, 
Benson and Wilson (1971). 


1 Citations of Blake follow scholarly convention, which references the work in the 
Erdman edition of Blake’s primary material. With the exception of the Zoas, which also 
cites the “Night” of the original manuscript, the Blake citation is: [name of work], 
[name of section in work], [page or plate number of primary text or letter title and 
date, as applicable]: [line number], [“E” for Erdman edition of Blake’s works], [page in 
Erdman edition]. Also in accord with convention, the quotes retain the original 
grammar and spelling of the writers cited. 
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Frequent access to this fourth state of consciousness, beyond 
waking, dreaming and deep sleep, results in full development of each 
individual, which in turn elevates the potential of society (see Orme- 
Johnson & Anderson, 2010, especially Maharishi’s quantum theory of 
literature, pp. 45-79). There are striking correspondences between 
Blake’s representations of ‘vision’ and descriptions of expanded 
consciousness in the Vedic Literature, in a large body of scientific research 
on the Transcendental Meditation and TM-Sidhi program, and in 
contemporary accounts of higher states of consciousness. 

In 1971, Maharishi predicted that scientific research would show 
how Transcendental Meditation prepares the mind and physiology to 
realise the full value of literature through regular contact with the innate 
human capacity for pure awareness, a state of restful alertness that is 
unobstructed by thoughts or emotions (see Orme-Johnson & Anderson, 
2010, footnote 5, p. 41). 

Hundreds of peer-reviewed studies have repeatedly upheld his 
prediction.? And Travis and Pearson (1999) described the development of 
higher states of consciousness in long-time meditators: refined states of 
perception in which pure subjective awareness becomes integrated with 
the objective experiences of daily life. See also Mason and Orme-Johnson 
(2010), who summarised studies of EEG patterns in practitioners of the 
Transcendental Meditation indicating increased coherence in Alpha 1 
(restful alertness) during activity and even in deep sleep. 

Moreover, a recent study recorded changes in EEG patterns by 
practitioners of the advanced Transcendental Meditation and TM-Sidhi 
program while listening to Vedic recitations (Travis, Parim, & Shrivastava, 
2017), indicating highly stable pure awareness integrated with the waking 
state. Studies in other meditation techniques do not address what 
Transcendental Meditation uniquely develops: the ability to contact the 
transcendental field at the basis of life. It can be argued that to fully 
evaluate Blake’s literary adaptations of his experiences of expanded 


2 | propose that the Transcendental Meditation technique is the most effective known 
means of accessing and stabilising Transcendental Consciousness or pure awareness; 
a state of consciousness that is free of stress. The benefits of the practice are 
documented in over 350 peer-reviewed publications from over 200 accredited 
institutions of higher learning. See, for example, Dillbeck et al. (2020) for a complete 
list of references to research on Transcendental Meditation and its advanced practiced 
in the Transcendental Meditation-Sidhi program, and Orme-Johnson (2021) fora 
review of the most recent studies, as well as asummary of the 50 years of studies on 
the Transcendental Meditation and TM-Sidhi program. 
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awareness, readers would need to be established in Transcendental 
Consciousness at this stabilised level. 


TRANSCENDENTAL BEING IN BLAKE’S WRITING 


Blake had attended salon meetings in his youth; An Island in the Moon 
(1784, hereafter abbreviated as Island) satirised the attendees’ 
extravagant posturing as philosophers. Yet, Blake’s protagonists also 
appeal to sympathy: a mathematician named Obtuse Angle sings a song, 
‘Holy Thursday’, which later appeared in Blake’s Songs of Innocence. 
Obtuse Angle’s song is a great contrast to the frenetic ribaldry that 
precedes it; hearing the song creates a “quarter of an hour” of spontaneous 
transcendent stillness in his audience (Island, E 463). In this moment of 
innocent silence that is devoid of judgment or intellectualising, excursions 
of reason apparently give way to a larger visionary awareness. 

Maharishi comments on the literary implications of this type of 
silence: “Analyzing the creation of poetry in this way, what we find is, the 
deeper the silence—but in a lively heart, in a lively mind—the deeper the 
silence, the greater the comprehension, the bigger the range of influence, 
and the more compact, the more sweet, more exact, more apt the poetry 
will be” (cited in Orme-Johnson & Anderson, 2010, p. 86). Island’s silent 
audience reveals the powerful attraction of the transcendental field. 

In a later poem, Blake again invokes a sense of time beyond all 
measure: “Eternity is in love with the productions of time” (The Marriage 
of Heaven & Hell, hereafter abbreviated as MHH “Proverbs of Hell” 10, 
E36). He also describes transcendent reality in an infinite space in his well- 
known call for the purification of the perceiver: “If the doors of perception 
were cleansed every thing would appear to man as it is: infinite” (“A 
Memorable Fancy,” MHH, 14, E 39). And at the end of the Milton Preface, 
Blake reminds the reader of Moses’ wish, “Would to God that all the Lords 
people were Prophets Numbers XI Ch. 29 v” (Milton Preface E 96, 16-17). 

Blake’s “Imagination” also corresponds to the description in 
Maharishi Vedic Science of pure transcendent Being as the essence of 
human consciousness: “The Imagination is not a State [a temporary 
condition] It is the Human Existence itself.” (Milton II, 32:32, E 132). Raine, 
speaking of how the symbolic language of poetry demands a greater 
consciousness in the reader, concludes that “If we do not respond to these 
demands, the fault is ours and does not lie in the poetry” (Blake and 
Tradition 1: p. xxix). 
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Some critics recognise the importance of transcendent eternity and 
unboundedness in Blake’s vision. Freeman believes that Blake has a 
profound capacity for overcoming duality: “...Blake’s is an apocalypse that 
destroys not literal nature but rather the dualism of fallen consciousness 
that projects the universe outside the Self” (1977, p. 153). This suggests a 
transcendental basis in Blake’s vision that defines the current state of 
awareness in society precisely as looking to externals for identity: only the 
transcendent is beyond duality. Cooper also recognises that Blake’s 
“Eternity” transcends time-based analysis: “The logical co-presence [in 
Blake’s work] of time past, present, and future situates Eternity at the 
interface of every passing moment as an infinitely deep recession arising 
out of chronological time’s  self-contradictory indefiniteness and 
instability” (2013, p. 19). 

Time-based historicist approaches also provide helpful insights into 
Blake’s vision: Erdman’s (1974) pioneering work highlighted Blake’s 
critique of British imperialism as a demand that spirituality take 
precedence over empire. Ault (1974) turned to the history of science to 
show how the vortex proposed by the French philosopher Descartes, 
which relies on sequential time, and Sir Isaac Newton’s concept of a void 
(which relates to space), were philosophically opposed to each other. 
Blake understood very well this shortcoming at the basis of the new 
science, and he exploited it in his own treatments of time and space (pp. 
147-148). 

Cooper invoked the father of new historicism, Jerome McGann, who 
uses Blake’s works to build an argument that the purpose of criticism is 
not to establish meanings of poems, but rather, to examine the poem as a 
material object in time, presenting “their physique in as much detail as 
possible” (2013, p. 10). But Cooper noted that the ability of both old and 
new historicist approaches to account for Blake’s works is inherently 
flawed, because Blake’s works are set outside of time and history: 
“through a gigantic myth of a continual, simultaneous Creation-Fall...he 
gradually arrived at a denser, more multifaceted picture of this singular 
ongoing event...a story he himself called ‘a sublime Allegory...hidden from 
the Corporeal Understanding’ (E 370)” (2013, p. 1). Cooper also observed 
that Blake seeks to unite temporality with “...God’s transcendent but 
abstract awareness of the unity of all times” (p. 24) rather than rejecting 
one or the other. Applying Maharishi’s Vedic Science, one can elucidate 
how Blake’s vision reaches beyond, yet incorporates, time and space. But 
for a full understanding of how Maharishi’s teaching can inform Blake 
scholarship, terms such as ‘vision’ or ‘consciousness’ need to be defined. 
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WHY DEFINITIONS MATTER 


Words are used differently over time and within disciplines. The word 
‘perception’, for example, is used differently by Blake, for whom 
perception takes precedence over matter; by the ‘new science’ of his age, 
for which subjective perception was nota valid way of knowing; by Blake’s 
critics, some of whom have adopted an assumption from existentialist 
philosophy that perception is bound to the phenomenal world of eternal 
change and is therefore inherently unreliable; and by Maharishi Vedic 
Science, which extends the understanding and range of perception by 
requiring that for an act of perception to take place, all that is required is 
a knower, an object of perception, and the process of observation. 

A further examination of perception extends understanding beyond 
the assumption that ‘consciousness’ pertains only to human-like 
awareness: Nader (2021) observes that a stone has a very limited form of 
awareness or consciousness insofar as it ‘perceives’ the principle of 
gravity and responds by falling, and the fullest range of perception or 
consciousness extends from infinite silence through infinite dynamism, 
i.e., encompasses all possibilities. 

Dominant assumptions about Blake’s meanings have also changed, 
even within a decade. In 1965, for instance, Blake critic Foster Damon 
created a ‘Dictionary’ of Blake’s unique usages of words, which remains 
helpful. But recent critics caution that Damon’s definitions are too 
restrictive of Blake’s meanings. Ault (1974), for example, suggested that 
Blake defies scientific definition: 


Blake uses scientific terms and images in ways which would be 
particularly vexing to the eighteenth-century scientist-intellectual if 
he encountered them in Blake’s poetry.... Blake’s whole poetic 
technique is antiscientific...[in the sense that] rather than causing 
the reader to focus on a closed set of solvable problems which can be 
explained by a closed set of images, Blake’s poetry requires that the 
reader to be constantly shifting his perspective and never to be 
willing to settle for a finite solution to a problem. The basic form of 
Eternity is constant expansion. (p. 51) 


In support of this observation, Ault cited lines where Blake describes “his 
task”: “To open the Eternal Worlds, to open the immortal Eyes/ Of Man 
inwards into the worlds of Thought: into Eternity/ Ever expanding in the 
Bosom of God, the Human Imagination” (E 146, Jerusalem: The Emanation 
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of the Giant Albion 5:18-20; hereafter abbreviated as Jerusalem). But 
Blake’s announced goals in this statement are the “eternal Worlds” and 
“God”, who is equated with “Human Imagination”. Instead of perpetuating 
an expansion devoid of purpose, Blake clearly states that he seeks to open 
the “immortal Eyes/ Of Man” to the eternal union of transcendent Being 
with the eternally dynamic phenomenal world, which would support his 
“sweet Science”. 

Blake is on record as requiring careful discrimination: “All Sublimity 
is founded on Minute Discrimination” (Annotations to Reynolds, E 643). In 
the epic Jerusalem, Blake’s immortal beings identify the “indefinite” with 
rationalist generalisations, as opposed to a systematic establishment of 
truth with attention to “Minute Particulars”: 


He who would do good to another, must do it in Minute Particulars 

General Good is the plea of the scoundrel hypocrite & flatterer: 

For Art & Science cannot exist except in minutely organized 
Particulars 

And not in generalizing Demonstrations of the Rational Power. 

The Infinite alone resides in Definite & Determinate Identity 

Establishment of Truth depends on destruction of Falshood 
continually.... 


(Jerusalem 3, 55:61-65, E 205) 


Townsend (2019) shows that philosopher George Berkeley’s view of 
material existence is important to the “Minute Particulars” that Blake 
invokes in his objection to English philosopher John Locke’s model of 
matter as the basic constituent of a universe, constructed from uniform 
particles or atoms stripped of particularity. In his critique of this model, 
Blake prioritises mental concepts, such as height, hardness, and beauty, 
over Locke’s prioritisation of matter through abstraction of particulars, 
which eliminates the nonmaterial qualities that make the object unique 
and that bring joy to the beholder: 


Deduct from a rose its redness, from a lily its whiteness from a 
diamond its hardness from a spunge its softness from an oak its 
heighth from a daisy its lowness & [chaos] rectify everything in 
Nature as the Philosophers do & then we shall return to Chaos.... 
Variety does not necessarily suppose deformity, for a rose & a lily, 
are various, and both beautiful. (Annotations to Lavater, E 595) 
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Blake is not opposed to science or matter, but he strenuously objects to 
the absolute materialism that was establishing itself in his day, with its 
emphasis on the physical alone and its dismissal of subjective experience, 
such as Blake’s ‘vision’. Referring to the current burgeoning of writings 
about the “materiality” in Blake’s concept of the body, Townsend cautions 
that “...the body’s materiality, if not considered with a sensitivity to Blake’s 
idiosyncratic thought, risks leading Blake scholarship back towards 
philosophical materialism”; if it is not distinguished from Locke’s 
understanding of matter, “it may confuse more than clarify” (p. 358). 

Townsend comments that Clark sees little difference between Blake 
and Locke’s positions (Clark, pp. 457-482). Green (2005) characterised 
Blake’s art as “visionary materialism” because of Blake’s emphasis on the 
body as the vehicle to access vision (p. 2). White (2005-2006) finds 
correspondences between Berkely and Blake’s view that science should be 
empirical. He assumes that this shared view refers to what is available 
through the five senses, but in so doing, he overlooks the centrality of 
Blake’s inner vision. 

Townsend, on the other hand, notes that Blake is “...a kind of 
empiricist thinker...with a spiritualized approach to material bodies and 
embodiment, but...this need not force us to think of him as anything other 
than hostile to philosophical materialism, nor to resort to appeals to 
materiality” (p. 359). The following definitions locate correspondences 
and differences in the terminology of Maharishi Vedic Science and Blake’s 
representations of non-material spirituality, clarifying Blake’s sense of the 
transcendent, including its relationship to matter. Where relevant, terms 
introduced in contemporary criticism are also discussed. 


DEFINITIONS 


Transcendent or transcendental: The words ‘transcendent’ or 
‘transcendental’ as used in this article are not to be conflated with critical 
references to ‘transcendence’ as antidemocratic abuse of power, 
characterised by isolation and inaccessibility (see, for example, Otto, p. 8, 
fn. 21, where he argues that the “desire” for achieving a state outside of 
time “conditions the violence in the fallen world”.) In contrast, this study 
uses the words ‘transcendent’ and ‘transcendental’ in Maharishi’s sense 
when he describes self-realisation of “Being” as the means to glorify the 
world: 
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We know that activity depends upon thinking. One has first to think 
in order to do anything. However, people rarely consider what their 
thinking depends upon. Thinking is the basis of doing; what, then, is 
the basis of thinking? In order to think, one has at least to be. Being 
is the basis of thinking and thinking is the basis of doing. Being is the 
basis of all living, just as without sap and root there would be no tree. 
If we can take care of the sap the whole tree will be taken care of. 


Similarly, if we can take care of Being, the whole field of thinking and 
doing will be taken care of. The whole field of life can be glorified by 
consciously taking care of Being. Being is the most glorified, most 
precious, and most laudable basis of all living. Being is the plane of 
Cosmic Law, the basis of all the Laws of Nature, which lies at the root 
of all creation and evolution. (Maharishi, 2020, p. 10) 


Maharishi further clarifies the relationship of relative, phenomenal 
existence and the transcendental reality of “Being,” which underlies all of 
life: 


At the ultimate or the extreme limit of investigation into the nature 
of reality in the field of the mind will eventually be located the state 
of pure consciousness, the field of the transcendental nature lying 
beyond all relative existence of material and mental values of life. 


The ultimate field of Being lies beyond the field of mental 
phenomena and is the truth of life in all its phases, relative and 
absolute. The Science of Being is the transcendental science of mind. 
The Science of Being transcends the science of mind which in its turn 
transcends the science of matter which, again, in turn, transcends the 
diversity of material existence. (2020, p. 15) 


Although the word ‘transcendent’ was current in his day, Blake never used 
it in his writings. Comparing Blake with the 17¢-century German 
philosopher Jacob Boehme, whom Blake admired, Aubrey (1986) believed 
that Blake is reticent regarding the transcendent, whereas Boehme 
describes transcendental reality as the purifying foundation of all creative 
work. Blake, Aubrey concludes, sought to avoid the ‘via negativa’, the 
monastic rejection of the world, arguing that Blake “simplified Boehme’s 
thought, although at the expense of one of its essential ingredients” (p. 
154, footnote 37, referring to pp. 130-131). 
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The concept of primordial silence outside of time and space may 
indeed imply rejection of worldly involvement for those who are 
unacquainted with the experience of transcending and returning, 
refreshed, to the field of action; it is therefore important to consider 
whether Blake opposed or avoided the concept of the transcendent, 
suggesting an ignorance of this state of unbounded awareness, or whether 
he represented it as a non-material reality. As already mentioned, in 
Blake’s Island, a transcendent ‘silence’ offers renewal and positive 
transition. In his Vedic Science, Maharishi emphasises that silence, pure 
consciousness, is both pure potentiality and dynamic expression: “The 
formless appears in form, the silence becomes vibrant, the inexpressible 
is expressed in a personality, and the Cosmic Life is breathed by the 
individual” (2020, p. 249). 

Blake’s earlier prophecies, however, also associate silence with a 
problematic character, Urizen, who is the embodiment of rationalist 
philosophy and the enemy of vision. Blake’s controlling Urizen 
appropriates the symbolism of transcendence to justify his books of laws 
that control his world of atoms stripped of attributes, but he only succeeds 
in creating division, and “...he saw/ That no flesh nor spirit could keep/ 
His iron laws one moment” (The Book of Urizen, VIII 1: 24-26, E 81, 
hereafter abbreviated as Urizen). 

In the later Milton, silence again takes on a redemptive role, as 
Blake’s hero, Milton, struggles in silence with Urizen. Damon points out 
that Urizen’s career parallels that of Milton’s Satan (1988, p. 422); Blake’s 
Milton recognises Satan as an aspect of himself, declaring “I in my Selfhood 
am that Satan: I am that Evil One!” (Milton I, 14, 30, E 108). Milton 
confronts satanic Urizen, and “Silent they met, and silent strove among the 
streams” (Milton I: 19, 6, E112). Silence becomes a healing force as Milton 
transforms Urizen: “Creating new flesh upon the Demon cold, and building 
him, / As with new clay a Human form...” (Milton I: 19, 13-14, E 112). 

Blake introduces another healing ‘silence’ in the creative process in 
his last great epic, Jerusalem, at the end of a debate among “The Universal 
Conc[l]ave” begun by “Those who disregard all Mortal Things” as they 
consider how to counter false reason, embodied within the poet as a 
reasoning “Spectre.” They conclude that unity is the key, and whatever 
they do, “Every one knows, we are One Family! One Man blessed forever” 
(Jerusalem III:55, 35, 205). These words, once uttered, immediately return 
them to a transcendent silence which, like the “Human form” Milton 
recreated in Urizen, supports unity and a wholeness that prevents 
suffering at its root, even in mundane activity: 
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Silence remaind & every one resumd his Human Majesty 
And many conversed on these things as they labourd at the furrow 
Saying: It is better to prevent misery, than to release from misery.... 


(Jerusalem III:55, 47-49, E 205) 


Blake also retains the concept of the transcendent as an integrated reality 
in his use of words such as ‘sublime’, ‘vision’, and ‘Human Form Divine’. A 
passage from Blake’s later commentary on his painting, “Vision of the Last 
Judgment” (hereafter abbreviated as VLJ) indicates a profound familiarity 
with transcendental reality residing beyond surface appearances in 
Blake’s strongly worded statement that “Mental Things” are the root of 
valid art and science: 


The Last Judgment is an Overwhelming of Bad Art & Science. Mental 
Things are alone Real what is Calld Corporeal Nobody Knows of its 
Dwelling Place <it> is in Fallacy & its Existence an Imposture Where 
is the Existence Out of Mind or Thought Where is it but in the Mind 
of a Fool...Error is Created Truth is Eternal Error or Creation will be 
Burned Up & then & not till then Truth or Eternity will appear It is 
Burnt up the Moment Men cease to behold it. (E 565) 


I suggest that Blake’s statement affirms the purpose of art and science as 
expressing the inexpressible, eternal, uncreated transcendental reality, 
beyond physical appearances, that continually purifies out error through 
redirection of the mind, transforming and enriching life. 

One of Blake’s last illuminated works, The Ghost of Abel (1822), 
responds to the Romantic poet George Gordon Lord Byron’s one-act play, 
Cain. Imitating Milton’s celebratory treatment of Satan in Paradise Lost, 
Byron depicts Cain heroically rebelling against a repressive, rule-oriented 
God. In his early work, The Marriage of Heaven & Hell (MHH), Blake, like 
Byron, followed Milton’s example, creating antiheroic, rebellious devils 
who confront the false god of the Age of Reason. But by the time he wrote 
The Ghost of Abel, Blake had already deromanticised Satan in his Milton, 
where Satan was a self-obsessed tyrant, justifying himself through the 
misapplication of reason. 

And in The Ghost of Abel, Blake’s God is a loving caregiver. The ghost 
of Abel demands Cain’s death (like Urizen, who is identified as “formless 
unmeasurable death” in Urizen, III, 7:9, E 74). But through God’s guidance, 
Adam and Eve come to terms with their unbearable loss in a way that 
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transcends the limits of justice and vengeance. Empowered to love again, 
they overcome death. This late play gives new significance to the devils’ 
words in “Proverbs of Hell” that “The most sublime act is to set another 
before you” (MHH 17, E 36). God calls on Adam and Eve to fully claim their 
own potential for divine love, and thus offers them immortality. 

In The Ghost of Abel, Blake is consistent in one sense with MHH: 
where the divine presence of art in its fulfilled state enters the world, 
falsehood cannot stand, and love must triumph. Blake’s transcendent 
bridge of divine love over insurmountable obstacles evokes a great 
unifying power beyond the limits of reason and measure: only unqualified 
love can create a world of love. 

Natural Law: Many of Blake’s works imagine a society governed by 
the visionary capacity that he saw as inherent in everyone. Blake tended 
to dismiss ‘Natural’ religion and laws, because usages of the word ‘Nature’ 
in his age implied that reason, in the form of the seemingly immutable laws 
of classical physics, required a near-dismissal of subjective aspects of the 
human mind. Recent theories in physics, however, have begun to address 
the fact that subjective and inner aspects of life affect outer reality. 

Maharishi regards the Unified Field of Natural Law, described in 
quantum physics and interacting with the classical universe, as the holistic 
basis of any system of successful administration. He maintains that to be 
effective, every government must be well founded in the workings of 
Natural Law at every level, not only the levels observable by the senses, 
but also at the level governing the minutest levels of creation. The only 
government worthy of the name is, therefore, founded in fully developed 
consciousness that includes the subjective level, which opens human 
awareness to the transcendental foundation of creation: 


Absolute Government is located in the field of self-referral pure 
intelligence, in the field of pure wakefulness, in the field of pure 
alertness, pure knowingness. It is from this level of self-referral 
intelligence (Unity level of consciousness) that the Absolute 
Government, the all-time eternal Government of Nature (pure 
intelligence, Cosmic Intelligence—lively Constitution of the 
Universe)—spontaneously administers the mechanics of creation, 
and sets the momentum of creation into the process of evolution, 
displaying perfect administration from the silent level of infinite 
organizing power, the pure field of Nature’s Intelligence. (1995, pp. 
19-20) 
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‘Perfect administration’ has its basis in pure consciousness, and this 
consciousness supports all the diversity in creation. Nader (2021) 
identifies the quantum basis for this new paradigm, which challenges the 
current understanding of creation that retains early materialism as 
physicalism: 


... the Ultimate Unified Field is a field of consciousness which is non- 
material. It is neither made of particles nor of energy, as physical 
energy is commonly understood. This field cannot be described by 
formulas of physics. It is non-physical and has nothing physical in it. 


(pp. 31-32) 


Such a view links the material world with the most basic level of creation: 


Looking at this from our human perspective, we would observe the 
layers begin with the perceptually superficial, macroscopic and 
concrete, and proceed down through ever subtler levels to the 
microscopic and beyond, to abstract fields and the unified wholeness 
at the core. (pp. 31-32) 


This model, which accounts for greater freedom at the subtler levels as the 
basis of manifest creation, is closer to the reality that Blake founded on 
‘Minute Particulars’, expanded in his later epics. 

Nature: While in his early writings Blake was suspicious of “Nature” 
as the driving force behind reality (see, for example, “There is NO Natural 
Religion” versions [a] and [b], E 2-3), he also represented nature as a 
benefic part of humanity. At the fall of man, “Nature appeared to be 
separate from Man. That is a delusion: In your own Bosom you bear your 
Heaven/ & Earth, & all you behold, tho’ it appears Without it is Within/ In 
your Imagination of which this World of Mortality is but a Shadow” 
(Jerusalem 71:17-19, E 225). Nature without vision is death, “...But to the 
Eyes of the Man of Imagination, Nature is Imagination itself” (Letter to 
Trusler, 23 August 1799 E 702). Blake’s later sense of Nature combines 
both objective and subjective knowledge. 

Maharishi’s explanation of ‘Natural Law’ resembles Blake’s ‘Nature’ 
informed by imagination: “Complete knowledge is available in the field of 
pure intelligence, pure consciousness, pure wakefulness—Transcendental 
Consciousness” and “Pure wakefulness is all-knowingness, complete 
openness in all directions—Transcendental Consciousness—self-referral 
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consciousness—unified level of all the Laws of Nature” (1994, 17, 
footnote). 

Energy and the senses: Paley (1970, pp. 6-7) recorded differences 
between Blake and Neoplatonism: whereas Neoplatonists regarded the 
body as an entirely passive creation made active only through divine 
energy, Blake declared that “Energy is the only life and is from the Body” 
(MHH E 4: 34). Blake’s body has an underlying transcendental reality, the 
“Soul”: “Man has no Body distinct from his Soul for that calld Body is a 
portion of Soul discerned by the five Senses, the chief inlets of Soul in this 
age” (MHH 4: E 34). 

Although Blake denigrates the senses when relegated to purely 
material observations at the expense of the spiritual, here he accords the 
senses a special status as the link between what is perceived as matter and 
what is eternally experienced as spirit. Maharishi offers a detailed 
understanding of how the senses interact intimately with Being, 
elucidating this perspective: 


It is just on this plane—where Being becomes mind—that creation 
begins, and by virtue of this finest impression of karma [action or 
creativity], prana [“the expression of manifesting Being;” see p. 40] 
assumes the role of mind. It could be said in principle that the next 
step in creation is produced almost simultaneously through the 
mechanics of the senses of perception, which enable the mind to 
function and materialise the reality of mind and senses. 


Matter comes into being to form the physical machinery through 
which the five senses of perception find their expression and to 
justify the validity of their creation to exist and act as the agents of 
mind in the process of evolution and creation. By this process are 
formed the senses, nervous system and body. (Maharishi, 2020, p. 
43) 


Self and selfhood: ‘Self with a capital ‘S’ has a positive significance in 
Maharishi Vedic Science and a negative significance in Blake. Blake uses 
the negative concept of Self to identify Urizen as the embodiment of 
materialistic rationalism: 


Lo, a shadow of horror is risen/ In Eternity! Unknown, unprolific! 
Self-closd, all repelling: what Demon/ Hath form’d this abominable 
void 
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This soul-shudd’ring vacuum? —some said 
‘It is Urizen’. But unknown, abstracted/ Brooding secret, the dark 
power hid. 


(Urizen 1:3: 1-7, E70) 


A ‘hood’ of selfishness closes Urizen off from the rest of creation. Not 
knowing his own divine nature, he can only define himself in terms of what 
repels him, what he believes that he is not. In contrast, Maharishi uses the 
term ‘Self to identify two eternal aspects of life: “When we state that life is 
the ocean of Being, we do not mean that life is only that. It is also the 
stream, the flow of Being. The ‘flow of Being’ means Being in its 
manifested, relative aspects” (2020, p. 45; see further discussion, pp. 45- 
47). Maharishi equates this “Being” that underlies all of creation with 
“Self”: “The Upanishads bring out Being as the ultimate reality which is 
imperishable and eternal. The hymns of the Vedas and the Bhagavad-Gita 
sing of the glory of the imperishable Self, Being, ultimate reality, the 
Brahman which is the supreme ultimate Absolute” (2020, pp. 15-16). 

Blake’s Urizen is nearly the opposite of this expanded sense of ‘Self’: 
he cannot support life because he is opposed to the change and dynamism 
necessary for creation, seeking vainly to define even the transcendent in 
terms of what is purely rational, objective and physical: “I have sought for 
a joy without pain, / For a solid without fluctuation....” (Urizen 4:10-11, E 
71). But Maharishi notes that “The glory of Being as the ultimate reality 
can be fathomed and known by direct experience. By experiencing the 
subtle states of a sound or a thought the mind could be systematically led 
on [through the Transcendental Meditation technique] to the subtlest limit 
of experience, and, transcending this subtlest experience of the relative 
order, can reach a field of what may be called the ultimate” (2020, p. 15). 

Intellect: Blake may be celebrating ‘intellect’ in the philosophical 
sense of nous, a Greek term meaning mind or intuitive ability to know the 
truth, a faculty beyond mere reason. Maharishi Vedic Science refers to 
‘intellect’ in a broader sense, which includes, but does not limit it, to sense- 
based reasoning ability. But Maharishi also makes it clear that in its most 
exalted capacity, intellect is subtler than the senses: 


The range of sensory experience is limited to the field of creation 
resulting from these five elements [the senses]. The senses only 
enable one to experience the joys of the objective world. The bliss of 
eternal life lies far beyond the senses and immediately beyond the 
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intellect. It can be appreciated by the intellect but cannot be 
appreciated by the senses. (2015, p. 425) 


As Buddhi, intellect fulfills the highest function of reason, that of 
discriminating and deciding to enjoy subtler states of awareness that go 
beyond the limits of reason to the subtlest state, the transcendental field, 
where all acts of creation begin: 


Knowledge blossoms when the knower’s attention (awareness) falls 
on the object and allows the object to occupy the knower’s 
awareness. This occupation of the knower’s awareness by the object 
structures knowledge of the object in the knower’s attention, or 
awareness. Thus it is clear that knowledge blossoms with the coming 
together of the knower, the process of knowing, and the known. 
(Maharishi, 1994, footnote p. 72) 


Blake’s intuitive intellect is separate from abstract reasoning power. The 
prophet Los, whom Damon identifies as “The expression in this world of 
the Creative Imagination” (p. 246) divides creativity from reason, 
declaring: “I must create a System, or be enslav’d by another Mans/ I will 
not Reason & Compare: my business is to Create” (Jerusalem 1:10:20-21E 
153). Blake also identified this understanding of ‘Intellect’ with the 
‘Creative Imagination’ when he annotated the work of philosopher 
Berkeley, whose views on materialism were congenial to Blake, as 
discussed earlier. 

To Berkeley’s statement that “God knoweth all things as pure mind 
or intellect, but nothing by sense, nor in nor through a sensory. Therefore 
to suppose a sensory of any kind, whether space or any other, in God 
would be very wrong....” Blake responds: “Imagination or the Human 
Eternal Body in Every Man” (Annotations to Berkeley’s Siris, E 663). 
Blake’s ‘Imagination’ goes “inwards into the Worlds of Thought, into 
Eternity/ ever expanding in the Bosom of God. the Human Imagination” 
(Jerusalem 5:19-20 E 147). Blake’s ‘Imagination’ creates reality based on 
full openness in relationships, his ideal of wholeness. Blake also sees a role 
for intellect in the transcendent ‘Sublime’: “All Sublimity is founded on 
Minute Discrimination”, he writes in his Annotations to Reynolds (E 643). 
Ault observes that Blake’s ‘Minute Particulars’ do not refer to the world of 
“perceptual particulars” but rather to the infinite particulars of 
Imagination (pp. 64-65). 
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But Maharishi Vedic Science also associates ‘intellect’, the 
discriminating faculty, as the source of a fundamental error, 
Pragyaparadh. Maharishi cites the Charak Samhita, one of the six main 
textbooks of Ayur-Veda. “Ayur-Veda is the aspect of my Vedic Science that 
deals with the intellect, which is the main controller and administrator of 
all activity” (footnote to p. 296; p. 554). According to Charak Samhita, 
Pragyaparadh is “mistaken intellect’—indecisive, stressed, unhealthy, 
incoherent intellect—based on which every thought, speech, and action 
strays from the path of evolution” (Maharishi, 1996b, footnote to p. 296: 
p. 554). This principle of the mistaken aspect of intellect could illuminate 
Blake’s concept of fallen reason. In Jerusalem, his final epic, Blake depicts 
a “Reasoning Spectre”, which Albion, the embodiment of England, 
recognises as his own fallen ‘Self. But in this same epic, Blake unites 
reason and intellect. Albion overcomes his isolation through Jesus’ self- 
sacrificial flow of love and divine forgiveness, which is beyond reasoning 
based on externals. At the end of Jerusalem Blake celebrates this healing 
transformation as an intimate union of the physical with the divine. Within 
this grand union, intellect regains its dignity in a redeemed ‘Urizen’. Here 
Urizen, the Zoa within Albion who embodies reasoning power to choose, 
makes an inspired choice, becoming the first Zoa to support Albion’s 
spiritual union with the material world. In the text, Blake refers to Is.11.12, 
which predicts a reunion of the four corners of the earth, resulting in unity 
of the nations and peace in the world: 


.. Then Albion stretchd his hand into Infinitude. 

And took his Bow. Fourfold the Vision for bright beaming Urizen 

Layd his hand on the South & took a breathing bow of carvd Gold 
Luvah his hand stretch’d to the East & bore a Silver Bow bright shining 
Tharmas westward a Bow of Brass pure flaming richly wrought 
Urthona Northward in thick storms a Bow of Iron terrible thundering. 


And the Bow is a Male & Female & the Quiver of the Arrows of Love 
Are the Children of this Bow: A Bow of Mercy & Loving-kindness: Laying 
Open the hidden Heart in Wars of mutual Benevolence Wars of Love. 
And the Hand of Man grasps firm between the Male & Female Loves.... 
And every Man stood Fourfold. Each Four Faces had. One to the West 
One toward the East One to the South One to the North... 


South stood the Nerves of the Eye. East in Rivers of bliss the Nerves of 
the Expansive Nostrils West, flowed the Parent Sense the Tongue. 
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North stood 

The labyrinthine Ear. Circumscribing & Circumcising the 
excrementitous 

Husk & Covering into Vacuum evaporating revealing the lineaments of 
Man 

Driving outward the Body of Death in an Eternal Death & Resurrection 

Awakening it to Life among the Flowers of Beulah rejoicing in Unity/ 

In the Four Senses in the Outline the Circumference & Form, for ever 

In Forgiveness of Sins which is Self Annihilation. It is the Covenant of 
Jehovah. 


(Jerusalem 97 6-15, E 256; 98 12-13; 16-23, E 257) 


These four separate Zoas, the four corners of the world, become fully 
united in human consciousness, which continually renews itself. The 
human intellect is Urizen; Luvah is the human capacity for emotion, love; 
the senses are Tharmas, and the human imagination is Urthona, who is also 
a blacksmith, and therefore the creator of forms (see Damon, p. 426). 
This is Blake’s depiction of union at the root of the multiplicity in 
creation. He often presents creation as a fall into division, but in Jerusalem 
he glorifies creation, showing the Zoas united at the level of vision and 
matter through acts of speech. The “Tongues” of the Four Zoas of Blake’s 
imagination create waves of sound that form a harmonious world 
eternally renewing itself through an interaction of “Memory” and 
“Intellect,” which contains the potential and structure of harmony: 


And they conversed together in Visionary forms dramatic which bright 
Redounded from their Tongues in thunderous majesty, in Visions 

In new Expanses, creating exemplars of Memory and Intellect 

Creating Space, Creating Time according to the wonders Divine 

Of Human Imagination... 


(Jerusalem 98:28-32, E 257-258) 


UNITY OF PHYSIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY IN BLAKE AND IN 
MAHARISHI VEDIC SCIENCE 


Blake’s Zoas shows how, at its core, creation (existence) displays a “Perfect 
Unity” founded on the Biblical vision of John in Revelations (Blake's 
margins in the Zoas manuscript cite John XVI v. 21-23 and John I v 14). In 
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Revelations, Jesus is manifest as God’s love for the world in the presence 
of universal love and brotherhood: 


Four Mighty Ones in every Man; 

a Perfect Unity 

Cannot Exist. but from the Universal 
Brotherhood of Eden. 


(Four Zoas Night the First 3: 3-6, E 300) 


I propose that Blake’s “Perfect Unity” is based on love, the eternal reality 
experienced in Unity Consciousness, the highest state of consciousness 
described in Maharishi Vedic Science, where transcendental reality 
structures and underlies all subjectivity and all objectivity through the 
relationships of observer, observed, and the process that unites observer 
and observed in a unified embrace. 

In Unity, the observer realises oneness while fully supporting 
diversity; the experiencer gains full ability to evaluate and appreciate the 
world. This is a direct experience: all that one observes is one’s own 
unbounded Self, the highest state of human consciousness. In Figure 1, 
Unity is shown in the context of the sounds of Vedic Literature as a silent 
gap, pure potentiality, the basis of the living, flowing universe with an 
infinite capacity for self-renewal. 
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Pradhwamsa-Abhava 


Figure 1: Structuring dynamics of the gap in Vedic Literature. 
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Figure 1 represents the flow of consciousness that expresses the universe 
as the emergence of sound from the silent field of unity and its 
transformation to a subsequent sound (Nader, 2000, p. 55). In this Figure, 
the transformation is taking place between the words ‘Agnim’ and ‘ile’, as 
the ‘ni’ in ‘Agnim’ flows into ‘mi’ at the end of ‘Agnim’ and on into ‘ile’, as 
shown by the Sanskrit letters ‘ni’ on the left side of the Figure and ‘mi’ on 
the right. It is a precise transition between wave function as the impulse 
that produces the sound and its expression as audible sound: one sound 
ends in a gap of silence that contains the seed of the next expression. 
Maharishi (1994) explains: 


The mechanics of transformation of consciousness into sound is 
available to us in the gaps between the syllables and words of the 
Vedic Hymns. Every syllable coming into being takes shape by virtue 
of the organizing power of pure knowledge functioning in the gap 
(which precedes it) the unmanifest, silent value of speech—pure 
consciousness. (p. 349) 


The previous sound dissolves into the pure state of self-referral 
consciousness from where a new sound emerges. This transformation 
takes place in four stages: Pradhwamsa-Abhava, Atyanta-Abhava, Atyanta- 
Abhava, Prag-Abhava. The organising power inherent in the first syllable 
dissolves (mechanics of Pradhwarnsa-Abhava) into self-referral pure 
consciousness at # A—Atyanta-Abhava (absolute abstraction)—and 
Atyanta-Abhava evolves into Atyanta-Abhava (the full potential of 
expression elaborated at a virtual level, like a seed warming up and 
preparing to sprout) which evolves into Prag-Abhava (actual expression 
of the sound), which develops into the next syllable. This is how the 
transformation takes place, from unmanifest pure potentiality to 
manifestation (footnote from Maharishi, 1994, p. 160, pp. 349-350; Nader 
also discusses the correspondence of this transformation as it is expressed 
in human physiology, see 2000, footnote 1, p. 38 and pp. 56-57). 

I suggest that the significance for literature of this analysis of the 
emergence and manifestation of audible sound from the transcendental 
unified field is that underlying everything, including every work of 
literature, is a unifying, silent, transcendent field actively supporting all of 
creation. In the context of Vedic Literature, Maharishi (1994) emphasises 
that this process of creating duality within the wholeness of singularity is 
simultaneous and eternally ongoing, yet the frequencies of sound unfold 
sequentially (see footnote p. 59 and pp. 308-315). Figure 1 accommodates 
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this sequential human perception of time, representing the ongoing 
simultaneity as the collapse and emergence of one sound after another. 
Yet they coexist simultaneously within the silent, timeless gap of pure, 
eternal, transcendent potentiality. From a human perspective, for 
manifestation to occur, sound must collapse from a state of dynamism and 
full expression to the transcendent state of silence, and the next sound 
must emerge and expand from infinite silence to infinite dynamism, which 
expresses all of creation, allowing all form to emerge and creation to exist. 
Literature, based in sound, also ‘emerges’. 

Maharishi further identifies two aspects of literature. One is ‘flow’, 
which reflects sequence: “When we know literature to be the flow of 
consciousness, the flow of life, the flow of nature, the flow of infinity, 
totality, then we have to study it on the ground of that infinite, unbounded, 
total value of consciousness” (cited in Orme-Johnson & Anderson, 2010, p. 
55). The other aspect of literature is the silent unchanging point or gap 
where manifestation of reality takes place. Maharishi locates this contrast 
of rest and activity, flow and silent gap, within every work of art: 


You know, if a wave is flowing fast, a very great wave, up and down 
and up and down, and if one comprehends the height and the depth 
of that wave in one stroke, then one comprehends the entire course 
of evolution. In comprehending two contrasting values at one time, 
there is a comprehension of the total range of the evolutionary 
process, and when, in one stroke, one’s awareness comprehends the 
total range of the evolutionary process, then that impulse of 
consciousness is fulfilled, because then it is enlivening the total 
potentiality of life. It is enlivening bliss consciousness. (cited in 
Orme-Johnson & Anderson, 2010, p. 65) 


Nader (2021) connects this concept of consciousness with the unified field 
postulated by quantum physics, elaborating on Maharishi’s concept that 
all matter is non-material at its source. According to Nader, physicalists, 
who assume that matter is primary, can only see Maharishi’s nonmaterial 
gap as nothingness. But, Nader notes, the experience of pure 
consciousness reveals that consciousness is all that there is. From this 
perspective, ‘nothing’ does not exist; the transcendent is at once pure 
potential and all possible manifestations. Maharishi explains that “Rk [the 
sprouting of form] demonstrates the Ultimate Reality in its self-referral 
state—total reality in its self-referral state—potentiality ofall possibilities 
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lively in the fully awake self-referral state [fully awake ‘l’—Atma— 
Brahm]” (1997, footnote p. 182). 

That this field of all possibilities of collapse and dynamic emergence 
exists simultaneously in all possible modes is supported by Nader’s 
postulation that “Pure Consciousness (singularity) assumes the roles of 
Observer, Observed, and Process of Observation...consciousness assumes 
these roles simultaneously and not sequentially” (2021, “One and Many” 
in Chapter 8: “Nothingness, Consciousness, One and Many”). Applied to a 
reading of Blake, this validates Blake’s silences surrounding transcend- 
ental reality and his representations of time as a profound commentary on 
the challenges of representing transcendent reality. 

How Blake uses silent gaps to represent the transcendent in his 
public poetry. Blake’s ‘vortex’ represents creation as a dynamic process 
of gain and loss. Although Blake eventually adapted a view of creation as a 
perceptual act generating a vortical centre of positive energy, which will 
be discussed in detail later, his earlier illuminated books presented the 
‘vortex’ as a negative vaginal birth into matter. His 1793 image of a vortex 
(Figure 2), which he created at the time of the revolutionary era, implies 
restriction, suffering and entrapment. 

Lk ac hed ge am reise On 
. a. ae ' Cc 


Figure 2: Plate 7 detail (from Blake, W. (1793). America: A prophesy, 
Rosenwald Collection, probably copy E; used with permission). 


This image critiques 17'-century natural philosopher René Descartes’ use 


of a vortex to explain the origin of a material universe. Both Descartes and 
the father of classical physics, Sir Isaac Newton, proposed a mechanistic 
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universe based on irreducible atomic matter as the key to the divine plan. 
Descartes proposed a vortical basis to this material universe. 

Damon refers to Descartes when defining Blake’s ‘vortex’ as matter 
itself, the uroboros, a serpentine form that eternally produces death and 
that limits the unlimited human imagination (1988, p. 440). But Greenberg 
observed that, in Blake, the manacles on vision are always “mind forg’d,” 
which implies that the vortex is not the cause of limitation: “There is no 
uncreated external cause for Blake...” (1978, p. 204). Consciousness in its 
fullest expression is the essential internal element, uncreated and eternal. 
It must be free of the “mind forg’d manacles” of false causality to recognise 
the full range of possibilities in creation. 

Human consciousness open to this wider range of possibilities will 
still collaborate with the literary and philosophical environment of the 
age. Blake’s later representations of a more positive  vortical 
transformation were inspired by the work of Johann Kasper Lavater, the 
Swiss poet, theologian and physiognomist. In Aphorisms on Man (1788) 
Lavater described the vortex as a force of unification based on love: 


What is a man’s interest? What constitutes his God, the ultimate of his 
wishes, his end of existence? Either that which on every occasion he 
communicates with the most unrestrained cordiality, or hides from 
every eye and ear with mysterious awe, to which he makes every 
other thing a mere appendix—the vortex, the centre, the 
comparative point from which he sets out, on which he fixes, to 
which he irresistibly returns—that, at the loss of which you may 
safely think him inconsolable—that which he rescues from the gripe 
of danger with equal anxiety and boldness. (E 584) 


Blake responds with the notation ‘Pure gold’ to this depiction of mind 
connected with heart as the basis of the observer's reality. Lavater 
continues: “This [is what] the sage of Nazareth meant when he said, where 
thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also—the object of your love is your 
God” to which Blake responds, “This should be written in gold letters on 
our temples” (E 584). Inspired by Lavater, Blake recast the ‘vortex’ as a 
shift in perception that secures a more expanded state of life. Love, 
subjectivity at its most refined and fulfilling level, is the power behind 
Blake’s transformative creation. 

Besides Lavater’s inspiration, Blake’s revised vortex owes much to 
the work of the 17-century German philosopher, Jacob Boehme. Aubrey’s 
comparison of Blake’s and Boehme’s concept of a vortical centre within 
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and without everything demonstrates their agreement on a vortical unity 
between infinity and particulars (pp.130-134). Aubrey describes Blake’s 
later vortex as a non-material dialectic that goes beyond the concept of 
another contemporary philosopher to whom Blake is indebted, Emanuel 
Swedenborg: “[Blake] found in Boehme a notion of dialectic which was 
essentially dynamic, and also much more central to Boehme’s system than 
to Swedenborg’s; Boehme’s long accounts of the whirling, creative tension 
which allows the universe to become manifest have no parallel in 
Swedenborg” (p. 39). Nurmi (1976, p. 82) identifies this relational 
dialectic in Blake’s early MHH, which describes tension between 
‘contraries’ or ‘enemies’. The tension is necessary because creation 
requires duality that must retain the integrity of its opposites. Neither 
overcomes the other if creation is stable. But with this model, duality is 
limited to a relationship of competition, and love is sidelined. 

Cooper (2013, p. 169) describes Blake’s vortex in the Milton as a 
collection of events outside the usual measure of time, existing as if along 
a Mobius strip with no beginning nor end. Blake’s wide-ranging catalogue 
of events reveals an infinity of possibilities in the finite world emerging 
from transcendent infinity at the basis of the vortex: 


The nature of infinity is this: That every thing has its 

Own Vortex; and when once a traveller thro Eternity. 

Has passd that Vortex, he percieves it roll backward behind 
His path, into a globe itself infolding; like a sun: 

Or like a moon, or like a universe of starry majesty, 

While he keeps onwards in his wondrous journey on the earth 
Or like a human form, a friend with whom he livd benevolent. 
As the eye of man views both the east & west encompassing 
Its vortex; and the north & south, with all their starry host; 
Also the rising sun & setting moon he views surrounding 

His corn-fields and his valleys of five hundred acres square. 
Thus is the earth one infinite plane, and not as apparent 

To the weak traveller confin’d beneath the moony shade. 
Thus is the heaven a vortex passd already, and the earth 

A vortex not yet pass’d by the traveller thro’ Eternity. 


(L 15: 21-35, E109) 


Unlike the vortex of earlier works, Blake’s revised vortex no longer 
entraps the imagination. In the Milton, Blake’s “traveller thro’ Eternity” is 
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the perceiver of infinity, in contrast with the “weak traveler” of limited 
perception and possibilities who is “confin’d beneath the moony shade”. 
the world of relativity, where everything is a “moony” reflection: 
perception in relation to time and space, evaluated only in terms of other 
material phenomena. Blake’s later works display union between absolute 
and relative phases of existence while retaining the integrity of both, but 
there is an emphasis on the importance of the “mental” life of the spirit 
underlying all perception. 

Maharishi Vedic Science may shed light on Blake’s association of 
liberated consciousness with ‘Eternity’. Blake’s Eternity is an event (gap) 
between states, transcendent to those expressed states yet intimately 
involved with them. It is a personal, responsive, transcendental reality. 
Ault (1974) points out that in his depictions of time and space, Blake 
addressed controversies in 17th-century science: Newton proposed a 
concept of a void (empty space) at the expense of Descartes’ plenum, 
which was a purely material vortex operating within the passage of time. 
While not supporting Descartes, Blake lets his character Urizen reveal the 
consequences of Newton’s solution, showing it to be inherently opposed 
to freedom when Urizen attempts to bend all creation to his will by using 
Newton’s model of necessity, with the hope that “all futurity will be bound 
in his vast chain” (Ault, 148-149, citing Zoas Night the Sixth 73 (214-51): 
20, E 350). 

Blake’s transcendent gaps. The vortex is only one way that Blake 
represents infinite possibilities and freedom. The early Songs of Innocence 
and of Experience [abbreviated as Songs] speak to each other within and 
across two mental states, ‘innocence’ and ‘experience’. Gleckner states that 
to appreciate the deeper significance, the reader must attend to Blake’s 
context: “Without an awareness of context, the symbols do not work as 
Blake intended them to...” (1979, p. 538). 

The open field in Songs of Innocence is “The Ecchoing Green” by day, 
filled with innocent laughter. It transforms pleasantly to its resting phase 
in “Night,” another poem of innocence in which a blissful silence 
permeates everything: 


Farewell green fields and happy groves, 
Where flocks have took delight; 

Where lambs have nibbled, silent moves 
The feet of angels bright; 

Unseen they pour blessing, 

And joy without ceasing 
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On each bud and blossom, 
And each sleeping bosom. 


(“Night,” 10-16, E 13-14) 


But in Songs of Experience, “The GARDEN of LOVE” is regimented religion 
financed by a “Chapel of Gold”, where mercantile interests shut out the 
open fields of the “innocence” poems: 


And the gates of this Chapel were shut 
And Thou shalt not. writ over the door; 
So I turn’d to the Garden of Love, 

That so many sweet flowers bore. 


And I saw it was filled with graves, 

And tomb-stones where flowers should be: 

And Priests in black gowns, were walking their rounds. 
And binding with briars my joys & desires. (5-12, E 26) 


To read the Songs, we are called on to hold within our consciousness the 
full range of human mindsets and possibilities. 

Blake offers another kind of challenge to the reader in his depiction 
of the failures of revolutions in America: A Prophecy (1793), Europe: A 
Prophecy (1794), and in other productions of that time, such as the 
interactions between enslaver and slave in Visions of the Daughters of 
Albion (1793) that pointedly dealt with slavery and its justifications in the 
new world, tied to a similar problematic relationship between creator and 
creation in the Lambeth books, such as Urizen (1794), where malefic 
divisions and false categories are permeated by a sense of infinite loss. 

In the first unpublished epic (Zoas), these divisions continue, but 
there is an attempt at reconciliation, a return to harmony and unity. In the 
Zoas, Blake focuses on the separation of Reason from Los, the “Creative 
Imagination” that is also “Intellect”. When reason is estranged from 
Intellect and Imagination, it becomes “Urizen”, who claims absolute 
power: “Urizen... descended/ Gloomy sounding, Now I am God from 
Eternity to Eternity” (FZ, Night the First, 12: 7-8, E 307). As Reason 
enthrones itself, Imagination, which underlies Intellect, cannot sustain its 
connection to transcendental reality. From the perspective of Vedic 
Science, Maharishi’s comment about intellect devoid of its source of 
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inspiration emphasises this relationship between intellect and the 
transcendent source of creation: 


If the awareness of the individual is not fully awake in the 
WHOLENESS of Natural Law, then it remains experientially 
unexposed to the natural connectedness of the specific with the non- 
specific, cosmic generality, or universal level of intelligence, or 
Law—in the Vedic Literature this loss of natural connectedness is 
called Pragyaparadh—=mistaken intellect. (Maharishi, 1999; p. 102, 
Maharishi’s emphasis) 


In Blake’s Zoas, a vast flow of narrative includes many contrasts and gaps, 
creating a transcendent, yet horrific sublime. Blake proposes 
‘brotherhood’ as the solution; brotherly love is an act of will that counters 
the wilful separations in the poem. 


Figure 3: The four Zoas (Blake, W. (1797-1807). The Four Zoas, Image 66 
detail. The British Library. 
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The Milton (1804-1810) follows, representing unity as spontaneous, 
selfless, all-embracing love, transcending any separation. As with his 
previous works, Blake used special printing methods to create many 
elaborately illuminated editions of the Milton: through the marriage of 
image and text, Blake links the narratives of the Zoas and the Milton. In 
Blake’s illuminated works, it is useful to read image and text together. 

Otto (2000) suggests that the triumphal brotherhood in the Zoas 
ending is compromised by the imagery surrounding the text. The move to 
brotherhood takes place after ever-dividing mindsets in the protagonists 
result in war and suffering. The resolution is uncertain. Peace emerges 
from Urizen’s decision to repent. Otto notes that the credibility of this 
ending is subverted by the accompanying image of an androgyne leaning 
at a precarious backward angle, blowing a trumpet (Figure 3). 

Otto further observes that the left foot of this being is cloven (p. 338- 
9; see Figure 4). Otto interprets this figure as attempting to leave matter 
and the feminine behind, but the backward, feminised arc of the figure 
suggests instead a return into the narrative of the poem, trapped in eternal 
self-enclosure of feminine (material) existence with no prospect of 
progress. 


= E 
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Figure 4: The four Zoas (Blake, W. (1797-1807). The Four Zoas, Image 66 
detail. The British Library. 
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Gathers of Gad citer 2 


Figure 5. Milton, a Poem. (Blake, W. (1815). Milton, a poem in 12 [i.e., 2] 
books. Bemis, F. B. & Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection, Library of Congress. 


A visual and textual resetting of this final moment in the Zoas, however, 
appears at the beginning of Blake’s next epic, the Milton. The frontispiece 
image once again shows a rear view of a naked human figure. This time it 
is Milton, who echoes the outreaching gesture of the androgynous Zoas 
angel (Figure 5). But rather than lifting a trumpet of uncertainty and falling 
back into a self-enclosed narrative, Milton moves forward with a lifted arm 
through the cloud-title, separating his own name into two parts, “MIL” and 
“TON”, as Erdman observes (p. 217). 

Milton enters the gap between the syllables. Each syllable expresses 
limit and obstruction; “MIL” recalls Urizen’s function as a “miller of death” 
and “TON” the weight of responsibility for his authorial errors. The gap 
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will open onto the phenomenal world of matter, the field of eternal 
creation and death. In the Milton text, there is also a reinterpretation of the 
cloven-footed Zoas angel, who does not see his error. But Milton sees his 
own cloven foot when he hears a prophetic song about how space, created 
by reason and pity rather than transformative energy and prophetic 
wrath, results in the reasoning Satan, bound to matter alone: “I in my 
Selfhood am that Satan: I am that Evil One!” (Milton I, 14: 30 E 108). 

Blake announces the potential for transcendental union at the 
beginning of the poem in an invocation to the “Daughters of Beulah! Muses 
who inspire the Poets Song” (Milton 1:1, E 96): 


Say first! What mov’d Milton, who walkd about in Eternity 

One hundred years, pondring the intricate mazes of Providence 
Unhappy tho in heav’n, he obey’d, he murmur’d not, he was silent 
Viewing his sixfold Emanation scatter’d thro’ the deep 

In torment! To go into the deep her to redeem & himself perish?” 


(Milton 1:16-20, E 96) 


It is enough that the great Milton is alerted to this separation. He 
immediately moves toward unity, descending into the material world to 
reunite with Ololon, who is the collective cultural memory. Ololon has 
heard Milton’s resolve and shares the blame for the failures of 
representation of which Milton accuses himself. Ololon is both “She” and 
“They”, a myriad of voices first manifesting as flow underlying creation in 
the form of “a sweet River, of mild & liquid pearl” (Milton I, 21:15, E 115). 
All Ololon murmurs a lament for “their” transgression of driving Milton 
into the world of eternal death. She, who is also “They,” resolves to join 
Milton in death. At this point Blake represents himself also entering the 
story in physical form. 

This is the poem’s turning point: the moment that the eternal 
prophet and poet, Los, embraces the mortal author, Blake, thereby 
cleansing and transforming him and enabling him to represent Milton’s 
sublime descent and union. There is an event in Blake’s life that inspired 
this moment: when he first moved to the seaside town of Felpham, Blake 
experienced union with a divine being (“My First Vision of Light”, Letter to 
Butts, Felpham Oct 2, 1800, line 2, E 712). In a set of verses, Blake reports 
transcending through vision (as pointed out by K. Braebrand; personal 
communication, July 18, 2013), going beyond seeing to achieve full union 
with the divine: 
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My Eyes more & more 
Like a Sea without shore 
Continue Expanding 

The Heavens commanding 
Till the Jewels of Light 
Heavenly Men beaming bright 
Appeard as One Man 

Who Complacent began 
My limbs to infold 

In his beams of bright gold 
Like dross purgd away 

All my mire & my clay... 


(Lines 45-56, E 713). 


In the Milton, Blake questions his own capacity to represent the flow of 
creativity embodied in Ololon. The silent contrast between whole 
sentences and the fragmented “cold hand of clay” is a transcendent gap 
that conveys the sublimity of the moment while establishing a space from 
which Blake emerges renewed: 


O how then can I with my gross tongue that cleaveth to the dust, 
Tell of the Four-fold man, in starry numbers fitly orderd 

Or how can I with my cold hand of clay! But thou O Lord 

Do with me as thou wilt! For I am nothing, and vanity. 

If thou chuse to elect a worm, it shall remove the mountains. 


(Milton I, 20, 15-19, E 114) 


In contrast with Milton’s silence in a false heaven, this silent space inspires 
and animates the poet. The silent struggle between Milton and his inner 
tyrant of reason, Urizen, results in Milton’s overcoming his inner foe. Blake 
depicts Milton in a redemptive moment when he passes the ‘Vortex’ as he 
descends to the phenomenal world for this confrontation. Earlier 
representations of the vortex as a loss of connection with Eternity 
transform into the vortex as a gateway for Eternity, an entry into the world 
through a redemptive and healing space. 

Figure 6 shows “The Mundane Egg” (copy D), which maps Milton’s 
passage from Eternity to the fallen world. Milton crosses the domains of 
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Urizen (reason) and Luvah (love). Parallel to the union of immortal Los, 
the embodiment of poetry, and Blake, the mortal author, Blake’s redeemed 
author Milton’s journey unites matter (reasoning about the world 
objectively) and spirit (seeing the world in a visionary sense informed by 
love). The viewer’s perspective has also changed from the distanced 
earlier vortex featuring the head-clutching naked man falling in a 
sequence of diminishing spirals into material existence: here we look 
down into Blake’s vortex of creation and it draws us towards Milton’s and 
our purification and redemption. 


Figure 6: Milton, a Poem. (Blake, W. (1815). Milton, a poem in 12 [i.e 2] 
books. Bemis, F. B. & Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection, Library of Congress. 
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The transcendent in Blake’s use of time. Besides the use of the gap 
(space) to imply transcendental reality, Blake further resolves the 
dilemma created by Urizen’s effort to control and limit creation to matter 
alone by introducing an opening into the phenomenal world through the 
agency of time, a “Moment”. But he locates this “Moment” within the space 
of human physiology in a way that recalls his identification of Lavater’s 
heart/ vortex as the basis of the world we create: “And every Moment has 
a Couch of Gold for soft repose, / (A Moment equals a pulsation of the 
artery)” (Milton 28:47, E 126). As in Maharishi Vedic Science, Blake 
identifies a creative silent point within the human physiology that unites 
time and space. Ololon, the ‘space’ of Blake’s personified cultural memory 
with its productions of time, descends into this transcendent “Moment” 
beyond time and space, She/They are ‘multitudes’: 


There is a Moment in each Day that Satan cannot find 
Nor can his Watch Fiends find it, but the Industrious find 
This Moment and it multiply. & when it once is found 

It renovates every Moment of the Day if rightly placed[.] 
In this Moment Ololon descend to Los & Enitharmon. 


(Milton 2: 35, 42-46, E 136) 


Far from avoiding the world, this transcendent yet all-embracing 
“Moment” opens to “Los & Enitharmon”, the creative powers of the created 
world: Los and his emanation Enitharmon are now embodied in Blake. 
Ololon quickly approaches this newly inspired poet, demanding that he 
produce Milton. He instantly complies with a Milton who is an austere 
embodiment of deathly silence, cloaked in the plain black garb of a Divine 
who would have suppressed the arts. Yet, in the ensuing confrontation, 
Ololon hears Milton’s demand, “Obey thou the Word of the Inspird Man 
[Blake] / All that can be annihilated should be annihilated” and her mortal 
part immediately flees into the Ulro (the phenomenal world; Milton 11:40, 
29-30, E 142). 

She/They thereby acknowledge the impossibility of fully 
representing transcendent reality in the limits of time and space; this is 
Her/Their transgression. She also sacrifices Herself/Themselves, fleeing 
into Milton’s impregnable silence. But at this moment when 
representation immolates itself into silence, silence itself transforms into 
life eternal, because Jesus had descended in the “clouds of Ololon” as part 
of this cultural memory. “One Man, Jesus” emerges out of this silence 
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(Milton 11:41, 11-12, E 143). Blake’s image of this event (Figure 7) 
challenges conventional physical representations of what is transcendent 
and ineffable: his image of the resurrected Jesus is female, emerging from 
vortical material vegetation. It is redemptive, bearing the divine fruit, the 
Lord in female form. 


Figure 7: Milton, a Poem. (Blake, W. (1815). Milton, a poem in 12 [i.e 2] 
books. Bemis, F. B. & Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection, Library of Congress. 
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CONCLUSION 


Maharishi emphasises the significance of full development of the reader’s 
potential in literary analysis: 


You see, one would not know from what level the writer wrote. One 
would not know. But it is always beneficial to the reader if he has a 
higher level of consciousness than the writer, because then he will 
derive greater inspiration; he will derive greater charm, and greater 
meaning; he will derive inspired evolution through whatever he 
reads. (cited in Orme-Johnson & Anderson, 2010, pp. 53-54) 


Poetry is a flow of consciousness expressed in letters, words, and meaning. 
It is successful when it takes the observer (reader) to the source of 
thought, to pure consciousness. Science has been introduced into literary 
analysis as a collection of sense-based evidence, but interpretations of 
literary works, to have a complete scientific approach, need both the 
intellectual understanding and the direct experience of the full range of 
consciousness developed through the knowledge and technology of 
Maharishi Vedic Science. 

Whether challenging the reader to bridge vast gaps between states 
of mind in Songs or celebrating an epic purification of consciousness that 
effects positive societal change in his epics, Blake’s work demands a 
critical perspective that evaluates vision on its own terms and actualises 
transformation in the reader. Maharishi also observes that Vedic 
Literature transforms a reader: 


And this is literature which brings the Self, the unmanifest Self, pure 
consciousness, unbounded awareness, into flow. So literature is a 
path in which pure consciousness flows, and it flows on both levels, 
sound and meaning, comprehending the entirety of the value of 
consciousness, the entirety of life. (cited in Orme-Johnson & 
Anderson, 2010, p. 51) 


The ability to engage the entirety of consciousness can be extended to 
“literature” as a whole. When the reader learns to appreciate any 
literature, taken to its fullest extent (the ability to recognize a work's 
fullest implications) she develops efficacy in all endeavours. 

However, in commenting on the Brahma Sutra, the basic text of 
Vedanta philosophy, Maharishi also addresses the failure of language to 
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fully express the transcendent, which I suggest is akin to a failure that 
Blake indicates with his sublime gaps. Brahma Sutra is a collection of 
aphorisms that are highly compact in meaning. The text of the Brahma 
Sutra focuses on direct experiences of transcendental consciousness, 
concise expressions of Brahman, emphasising the wholeness of life. 
Referring to Vyasa’s explanation of Brahman, Maharishi says (laughing): 


We are stuck, we are stuck with the wisdom of Vyasa. Now, in the 
previous sutra he established Brahman on the level of cognition. But 
cognition itself is a phenomenon which establishes the trinity of 
experiencer along with experience and the object of experience. So 
he finds some fault in the previous sūtra. And this is just the fault of 
language. That reality is transcendental, and here is language which is 
[necessarily relative]. So now, this point is dominating his mind. So 
when he writes the next sutra, he brings out Brahman from fault. 
(Laughter) You see how the sutras are composed, how they come out 
of the mind? (Katz, 1: 117-118, emphasis supplied) 


I have proposed that Blake’s gaps also affirm a non-dual, transcendent, 
absolute reality beyond verbal or visual representation. For Blake, such 
representation always creates a ‘falsehood’, and this may well be why 
Blake seldom represents any moments of transcendental awareness. Yet, 
through gaps and silences, Blake still strives to express the inexpressible, 
calling for a reader who has the capacity to pass the ‘vortex’ of 
representation and recognise infinity for what it is. 

Critics have commented on the importance of Blake’s personal 
visionary experience in his works. Spector (2001) said: “...both his 
[Blake’s] verbal and visual work ranged far beyond the limits of 
conventional realism.... Blake required an objective means of validating 
his visions, one that would accommodate both his spiritual needs and his 
corporeal exigencies..through the Christianized version of the 
[Kabbalistic] myth, Blake could attribute his visions to Divine 
inspiration...” (Wonders Divine, 173-174). Whereas Spector identified 
Kabbala as Blake’s historical source of inspiration, in this analysis I have 
explored how Maharishi Vedic Science offers a systematic explanation of 
transcendental reality that leads to an understanding of what I identify as 
Blake’s direct experiences of Being as the most important foundation of 
his works. 

Blake made it his life work to re-introduce ‘vision’, expanded 
consciousness, into education. Raine points out that his Songs rewrote the 
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rules of poetry for children, which usually promoted suffering as a virtue 
(Blake and Tradition Vol I, 30-33). Blake represented his own works as 
textbooks of education in vision that sought to correct and transform the 
mindset of his age, which relied on the evidence of the senses. His epics all 
depict a loss of vision followed by the re-creation of a society in which 
vision flourishes. The conclusions of all of Blake’s epics predict a societal 
state of harmony following a transformative purification of intellect 
(‘intellectual War’) which overcomes the ‘dark Religions’ of materialism 
and the wars they create: 


..Urthona [the Zoa in charge of Earth] rises from the ruinous walls 
In all his ancient strength to form the golden armour of science 
For intellectual War The war of swords departed now 

The dark Religions are departed & sweet Science reigns. 


(Zoas IX, 7-8, E 407) 


Observation based on continual doubt give way to the “sweet Science” of 
visionary reality: 


“All Animals upon the Earth, are prepard in all their strength/ To go 
forth to the Great Harvest & Vintage of the Nations. 


(Milton, 2, 42-43, 39-1, E 144) 
Jerusalem brings fulfillment to this preparation: 


All Human Forms identified even Tree Metal Earth & Stone. All 
Human Forms identified, living going forth & returning wearied 
Into the Planetary lives of Years Months Days & Hours reposing 
And then Awakening into his Bosom in the Life of Immortality. 


(Jerusalem 99 1-4, E 258) 


A reading of Blake, illuminated from the perspective of Maharishi Vedic 
Science, fulfills his demand that direct experience of inner ‘divine’ reality 
should be the core of education and the basis of ‘sweet Science’ in an 
enlightened society. Maharishi Vedic Science is a practical, tested, 
minutely detailed and holistic plan for the study of consciousness; it would 
be the main prerequisite for a society of fulfilled and productive 
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individuals (see, for example, Maharishi, 1997, 52-59 for charts that relate 
the main disciplines in the sciences to a key verse in the Rk Veda describing 
the consciousness of the enlightened observer). 

In my view, the understanding of Natural Law from Maharishi Vedic 
Science also validates Blake’s critique of ‘natural law’ as understood in his 
age, an age which rejected the subjective element of consciousness. In 
Maharishi Vedic Science, the total knowledge of Natural Law resides on 
the level of our own consciousness and can be enlivened through Vedic 
Education. 


The means to achieve Vedic Education is by enlivening the total 
knowledge of Natural Law in the consciousness, Atma, the Self of 
everyone—raising the quality of individual intelligence to Cosmic 
Intelligence, so that everyone always spontaneously lives daily life in 
accord with the total creative intelligence of Natural Law—always 
upheld spontaneously in the direction of evolution. (Maharishi, 1997 


p. 81) 


Blake believed that only vision and its full integration in daily human life 
could inform and support every aspect of life, every culture. Maharishi 
offers a practical system to realise the goal of integration of life, where the 
structure of Natural Law is found to be one’s own self-referral 
consciousness: 


Understanding the Definition and Scope of my Vedic Science will 
enrich and give a proper understanding of the range and practical 
possibility for everyone to utilize the infinite organizing power of 
Natural Law, by enlivening their own inner intelligence, finding that 
the universe is the expression of Natural Law, the Veda, and Veda, 
the structure of Natural Law, is their own self-referral 
consciousness. (1996a, p. 35) 


In this paper I have explained how Maharishi Vedic Science can reveal the 
holistic intent of Blake’s works; it can illuminate all literary works. A future 
article will explore in detail how Blake connects transcendental reality and 
the phenomenal world. Another will locate commonalities between 
literary critical approaches that elucidate the visionary wholeness 
expressed by writers in every age. 
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